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of the verb occurs in cer clauses, and distinguishes clearly and 
accurately between the optative and indicative usages with that 
conjunction. The general meagreness of the positive results re- 
flects no discredit on the author of the dissertation, for Dr. 
Adams has drawn from the subject all that it is capable of 
yielding; it is merely pointed out because it inevitably suggests 
the thought that any investigation which almost limits itself to 
a field already so thoroughly covered in the elaborate work of 
Wiilfing must be comparatively fruitless. One may be pardoned 
for venturing to remark that in view of the many more press- 
ing problems of English syntax which await solution, the writer 
of the present dissertation might have expended his energy to 
greater advantage in regions less explored. 

Jacob Zeitlin. 
University of Illinois. 

NOTES. 

The University of California recently has added to its pubiea- 
tions a series in Modern Philology, the first number of which is a 
doctor's thesis, entitled Der junge Goethe und das Publikum by W. 
R. R. Pinger. The subject is certainly one deserving careful and ex- 
haustive treatment, despite the fact that it suggests a certain chapter 
in Scherer's now almost forgotten Poetik. For the history of the 
literature of a nation may comprise all its literary documents and 
still remain 'das Fragment der Fragmente,' as Goethe says, as long as 
it does not reflect also the response of the people to the efforts of 
their leading poets, the effect of these efforts upon the contemporaries 
and the growth of the message of the poets in the mind of the public. 
The importance of the mutual relations between a poet like Goethe 
and his readers is, therefore, quite evident. 

The author of the present study takes into consideration only one 
side of the problem, i. e., the poet's attitude toward his readers. By 
numerous quotations from Goethe's works and correspondence, which 
show a laudable amount of careful reading, he attempts to disprove 
the poet's statement in Dichtung und Wahrheit that he felt for a 
long time nothing but disregard and even contempt for the public. 
That his statement is an exaggeration goes without saying, despite the 
fact that nearly all of Goethe's biographers have accepted it on its 
face-value. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that Goethe's relations to 
the general public were always those of the intellectual aristocrat. To 
be sure, not in the sense of the learned poetasters of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, who looked with disdain upon the profanum vulgus. But 
the very nature of Goethe's message made it necessary that he ad- 
dressed it an 'die kleinste Schaar, die edle Geisterschaft, seine Ge- 
meinde. His early letters to Herder show how the prophetic ideal, 'der 
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giittliche Beruf zum Lehrer der Menschen,' inspires him from the very 
beginning of his literary career. And we can notice also that he was 
convinced even then — presumably through Herder's example and 
teaching — that the influence of the great leaders of mankind had al- 
ways manifested itself first in the small circles of enthusiastic follow- 
ers. This conviction of his does, of course, not exclude the fact that 
he, too, believed in the democratic mission of modern German poetry 
which Burger first proclaimed by saying: 'alle darstellende Bildnerei 
kann und soil volkstiimlich sein, denn das ist das Siegel ihrer Voll- 
kommenheit.' It constitutes no small part of Goethe's greatness that 
he did not sacrifice his message to the desire for mere popularity, 
but had the patience of waiting until his 'Gemeinde' embraced the truly 
cultured men and women of his own nation and of the civilized world 
in general. Who will blame this man for his lifelong aversion in mat- 
ters of art and poetry to the 'Menge,' whose very plaudits dismay his 
heart, or to the 'Majoritat,' composed of a few leaders and a mass of 
rogues and weaklings ( Spruche in Prosa No. 945 ) ? And who will 
dare censure him for his occasional outbursts of impatience with the 
very public which he had undertaken to educate to his own standards? 
'Tin auteur allemand forme son public, en France, le public comande 
aux anteurs' says Madame de Stael, who had carefully studied the 
problem in question. What the educational standards of Goethe were, 
and how he viewed the relations existing between the best German 
authors of his time and their nation, we may learn from his essay 
Literarischer Sansciilottismus (1795), an essay which contains a great 
deal of self-confession, but which Dr. Pinger, among other important 
utterances, seems to have overlooked entirely. 

Professor W. Paszkowski's Lesebuch ssur Einfiihrung in die Kennt- 
nis Deutschlands und seines geisligen Lebens (Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung), which is especially designed for foreign students of 
German, has recently passed through a fourth edition. Its usefulness 
has been greatly increased by the addition of some forty pages of ex- 
planatory notes in German. Brief and to the point the latter contain 
a large amount of information for American students, and may well 
serve as a model for some of our own bookmakers and publishers. It 
is to be hoped that this excellent reader will find its way into many 
of our colleges and universities. J. G. 



